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Art. XXXII. — Transactions of State Medical Societies. 

1. Transactions of the Illinois State Medical Society, May, 1876, pp. 271. 

Chicago, Ill., 1876. 

2. Proceedinqs of the Connecticut Medical Society, May, 1877, pp. 180. 

Hartford, Conn., 1877. 

8. Transactions of the Mississippi State Medical Association, April, 1877, 

pp. 180. Granada, Miss., 1877. 

4. Transactions of the Medical Society of West Virginia, May, 1877, pp. 100. 

Wheeling, W. Yg., 1877. 

5. Transactions of Medical and Chirurgical Faculty of Maryland, April, 

1877, pp. 190. Baltimore, Md., 1877. 

6. Transactions of the Medical Association of Missouri, April. 1877, pp. 81. 

St. Louis, Mo., 1877. 

7. Transactions of the State Medical Society of Arkansas, May, 1877, pp. 

53. Little Rock, Ark., 1877. 

8. Transactions of the South Carolina Medical Association, April, 1877, pp. 

xxxvi. 94. Charleston, S. C., 1877. 

9. Transactions of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, July, 

1877, pp. 24. Washington, D. C. 

1. It is a great pity that such a neat looking volume as this of the Illinois 
Society should be so full of typographical errors. Besides many obvious ones, 
offending simply good taste, there occur sentences perfectly unintelligible, in other¬ 
wise well-expressed papers, where we can only conjecture that the printer has 
murdered the meaning. “Hund pussibns equis,” may be laughed at; but it is 
no joke to have one’s meaning rendered utterly unguessable. 

A disease is reported as prevailing to some extent epidemically, resembling both 
scarlatina and measles, but differing from each, protecting from neither, and 
attacking patients that have before suffered from both. It is imperfectly described, 
but seems to be mild in its course, and free from unpleasant consequences. 

Turpetli mineral, for croup, seems to find many advocates in Illinois. Mercury, 
in cholera infantum, has also plenty of friends. 

Two instructive cases of fatal cerebral disease resulting from aural trouble are 
reported by Dr. Hotz. No dizziness occurred in either case, though in one the 
internal ear was completely destroyed. In the second case an acute attack of 
suppurative otitis was followed by great swelling and tenderness in the course of 
the internal jugular vein. Phlebitis, with thrombosis of the vein and of the lateral 
sinus, was diagnosticated. Profound depression of vitality, and “all the signs of 
a violent pysemie fever” resulted in death within twenty-four hours after the 
appearance of the swelling. The lateral sinus near the internal ear contained a 
grayish-red thrombus, firmly adherent, and traceable into the jugular foramen. 
The vein “was filled by a dense, firm clot,” “brownish, granular;” its inner coat 
was “very red, and slightly rough.” The lining of the tympanic cavity was in¬ 
tensely red. This and the mastoid cells were filled with pus. The cerebral lobe 
on the diseased side was intensely congested in every part. The meningeal vessels 
were generally occluded by clots. The minute vessels of the pia mater, and of 
the superficial portions of brain substance, “were very generally filled with a 
granular matter.” “This embolic condition,” we are told, prevailed pretty 
generally in both cerebral hemispheres. Only the head was allowed to be ex¬ 
amined. In explanation of the little disturbance of the cranial circulation until 
just before death, it is added that the thrombus in the sinus was too slender to 
seriously diminish its calibre. 
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Dr. Gunn describes a case where failure to reduce a luxation of the shoulder of 
eight weeks’ standing was found on exploration to be due to the head of the hume¬ 
rus having slipped out through a button-hole slit in the front side of the capsular 
ligament. Notwithstanding extensive stripping up of the periosteum, a fair use 
of the limb was regained in six months, with continued improvement. 

Among some cases cited to show that hip-disease proceeds directly from local 
violence, we find one in which castigation from the maternal slipper was the appa¬ 
rent cause. 

A curious illustration of the tolerance of severe brain injuries, peculiar to the 
young, is furnished by a case of Dr. A. C. Rankin’s. A child of two years and 
a half comes into the house and tells his mother that the horse kicked him, while 
playing in the barn. The symptoms were insignificant, and the wounds appa¬ 
rently trivial. The report is not explicit, but we are disposed to infer from its 
general tone, that the child was not confined to a sick room at all. We are told 
that after being as well as usual, the child, thirty-two days after the accident, was 
attacked with severe chills, fever, and convulsions. For ten days these symptoms 
were treated, and greatly relieved, without any knowledge of the true source of 
trouble. Then, severe pain at the site of the kick led to an examination, by which 
fracture with depression was made out, “ a little below and in front of the parietal 
eminence on the right side.” Dr. Rankin being then called in, elevated and re¬ 
moved a piece of bone “ imbedded in the brain,” two and a quarter inches by one- 
half inch. Pus flowed freely. Cerebral hernia soon appeared, was verified by an 
aspirator needle, treated by elastic compression, and resulted in recovery, so far 
as a few months of health may be trusted. 

Dr. A. Reeves Jackson combats with considerable force the “ ovulation theory 
of menstruation.” He does not believe that the periodical completion of a Graefi 
fian vesicle, and the consequent discharge of its ovule, is essential to and causative 
of menstruation. Menstruation may occur without accompanying ovulation; and 
ovulation may occur without accompanying menstruation. The writer certainly 
brings some very cogent objections to the prevailing theories, and shows that many 
adduced cases do not necessarily afford the support which was expected from them. 
Apparently a desire to establish a law has oftentimes overridden the desire to 
ascertain exact facts. One of the propositions in which the writer sums up his 
views is this: “Ovulation is the irregular, but constant function of the ovaries; 
while menstruation is the regular, rhythmical function of the uterus.” 

Dr. L.'B. Slater writes upon placenta prasvia, and adds forty-seven cases col¬ 
lected through inquiries among his professional brethren, and from his own practice. 

Dr. Washburn’s Presidential Address is a forcible and eloquent assault upon the 
weakness and folly of the public, as often shown in their choice and appreciation 
of professional aid. 

Prof. Hollister describes a case of chylous urine. The patient, afflicted with 
this very rare and interesting malady, was a man of seventy-four years of age. 
He had become emaciated, somewhat feeble and dyspeptic, and disposed to con¬ 
stipation. Twenty-six ounces of urine were exhibited, passed at different periods 
during twenty-four hours. Oil globules, granular chyle corpuscles, and minute 
granules, appeared under the microscope; but no casts, pus, nor blood globules. 

2. An interesting subject in the Connecticut Transactions is the appearance or 
increase of malaria, in this and other of the New England States. The Address 
of the President treats of this matter at considerable length. It seems pretty well 
established that malarial disease was quite prevalent in the early years of the New 
England Colonies; that it almost entirely disappeared except in certain quite 
limited regions—the valleys of two or three rivers—and that during some years 
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past a tendency to this class of disorders has very much increased in several locali¬ 
ties. Some few physicians have thought that the regular typhoid, or enteric fever, 
has been more or less replaced by the multiform phases of malarial febrile affec¬ 
tions. This idea, however, is by no means universally held. But whether typhoid 
is diminished or not, there is no doubt about the increased frequency of the other 
type. If we rightly understand the drift of the well written address of Dr. Bar- 
rows, he is inclined to admit the change of type in the constitution of men, or of 
their diseases, as the remote cause of malarial affections reappearing in Connecticut, 
while, however, fully allowing for the influence of new works, such as dams, 
grading of streets, etc. Other writers, in this volume, point to such causes as we 
have last named, as explanation of the acknowledged frequency of the intermittent 
type in the diseases of the river valleys of Connecticut. However it may be ex¬ 
plained, there seems to have been, during a few years past, an extraordinary 
development of malarial influence, not only, or chiefly, in distinct diseases, but as 
affecting the course or tendency of all maladies, in many towns along the river 
valleys. 

Dr. Jarvis, of Hartford, reports a case where a pistol bullet entered the cranium 
just above, and one and a quarter inches in front of, the upper point of the left ear. 
Brain substance was discharged from the wound. Becoming conscious on the fifth 
day, paralysis of ‘ 1 sensory and motor nerves of the right side from the mamma 
down” is recorded, without particulars. Purulent discharge seems to have ceased, 
and headache and paralysis to have disappeared, within three weeks. The reporter 
implies, though he does not distinctly state, that complete recovery occurred. 

As an encouragement to surgeons with desperate cases, Dr. AVain wright, of 
Hartford, reports the case of an Irish girl who had both feet crushed by a loco¬ 
motive. A double amputation was done, on the ground floor of a tenement house, 
where the rotten flooring boards had broken through into the “damp and unwhole¬ 
some cellar,” in the room opening out of the sick chamber. The stumps, at the 
junction of the middle and lower thirds of both legs, did as well as could possibly 
have been desired, notwithstanding that the miscarriage of a six months’ illegiti¬ 
mate child immediately followed the operations. The case serves the Dr. as a 
text for an essay on the influence which artificial limbs as now made ought to ex¬ 
ercise in modifying the surgeon’s choice of the exact method and locality of an 
amputation. The old principle, always to save as much of a limb as is possible, 
should now often yield to mechanical considerations suggested by the maker of 
artificial legs and arms. 

A case of syphilitic hyalitis, as reported by Dr. W. T. Bacon, has some points 
of interest. Well marked secondary symptoms occurred, some ten years before, 
during pregnancy. The infant died at the age of four months, after distinct spe¬ 
cific symptoms. The inference is, that proper treatment was then used. At all 
events, for some eight years no syphilitic symptoms appeared. Then the patient 
discovered that the sight of one eye was nearly gone. One year later, she came 
to the reporter for treatment. The case was diagnosticated as pure, uncompli¬ 
cated hyalitis,—regarded as very unusual. Very great improvement, still con¬ 
tinuing, with prospect of cure, is reported after some three months’ treatment. 
The long interval of apparent health, and the uncomplicated and undemonstrative 
character of the final attack, are justly noted as remarkable. 

A case of hydrophobia, reported by Dr. Parsons, of Enfield, has some excep¬ 
tional features. The child began to manifest the first, and most unmistakable, 
symptoms one year after being bitten. These symptoms were protracted during 
about fourteen days, although not very decided till two or three days before death. 
At the time of the attack the dog was still alive and in good health. It was then 
remembered, however, that a week after biting the child he had appeared poorly 
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for a few days. The fact that the little girl was but three years and three months 
old at time of death destroys any suspicion of the imagination being the cause of 
death. The dog was a black-and-tan, and was killed only on the day the child died. 
The account of the case is almost too dreadful and too pitiful even for professional 
readers, though simply told and without any rhetorical effort. Nothing can be 
conceived more horrible than the torments of this little innocent. 

Dr. Chamberlain reports a case of protracted suffering and ill-health due to 
spasmodic stricture of the oesophagus, wholly disconnected with any organic lesion, 
and yielding to tonic and local treatment. Another case reported is less remark¬ 
able, and followed diphtheria. 

Partial dislocation of the third cervical vertebra, in a lad of eight years, easily 
reduced by extension, and followed by no bad symptoms, is reported by Dr. 
Jewett, of New Haven. 

Dr. Burke, of Middletown, describes an infant born without arms. Scapulas 
and clavicles were perfect, but there was no humerus on either side. The forma¬ 
tion was otherwise perfect. At the age of sixteen months the child was amusing 
itself picking up and handling—so to speak—objects with its toes as easily and 
naturally as possible. 

A paper on the Pathology of the Pneumogastric, and one describing sixteen 
eases of Puerperal Insanity , possess considerable interest. 

Dr. W. B. Hallock, of the staff of the Connecticut Hospital for the Insane, 
writes an article advocating the treatment of the insane in detached buildings, con¬ 
taining from thirty to fifty patients. Fearing that our readers may be tired of our 
repeated condemnations of such plans, we will only say that the present writer 
presents his arguments in a fair and temperate manner. 

3. A prominent feature in the Mississippi pamphlet is a truly forcible and elo¬ 
quent exposition of the uses aud possible achievements of State Health Boards. 
The writer, Superintendent W. M. Compton, of the State Insane Hospital, ex¬ 
hibits with especial power the economical value of the work of a well-conducted 
board. 

President McCormick, treating of the many adverse influences against which 
the well-educated and competent physician is obliged to contend in the struggle 
for practice, makes the following palpable hit: to the query whether laws shall be 
demanded forbidding practice without diplomas, he says, “ No! ”—not while any 
young man wholly destitute of culture may exchange his plough or shop for “nine 
or fifteen months,” sojourn “in one of those chartered institutions so thoroughly 
advertised in the medical and secular prints,” and “return with the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine.” He justly deems the requiring of such attainments scarcely 
worth making a fuss about, and scarcely adequate to elevate their possessors much 
above the common herd of pretenders and charlatans. 

Dr. Hill, of Macon, advocates immediate operation in cases of perineal lacera¬ 
tion from labour, and supports his views by four cases, which seem to have been 
very successful. 

In a report upon the surgical history of the State, Dr. W. W. Hall records the 
removal of the debris of a foetal skeleton from a lad in whom it had been mistaken 
for a vesical calculus. The sac containing the bones is said to have been situated 
between the prostate and the perineum. 

4. What has the State of West Virginia expended in enlightened effort to pre¬ 
serve and promote the health of its citizens, is a question which President Hil¬ 
dreth both asks and answers. “ Salary of vaccine agents, $75,” is the reply. 
Among many intelligent and useful suggestions in this presidential address is one 
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urging the thorough study of the many mineral waters, which are so important a 
feature in the local materia medica. 

Some much-needed strictures upon the construction and arrangements of the 
public-school buildings are put forth by Dr. Brock. The stoves in which the 
bituminous coal is universally burnt in that region are reported to throw out large 
amounts of gas. Whether as grim joke or ghastly earnest, a female teacher says 
she can always manage restless and refractory boys. She can bear a good deal 
of heat; and so she fills up the stove, stirs the fire, and soon has “the boys quieted 
down.” 

Dr. Hupp and Dr. Frissell both present illustrative cases of reflex nervous dis¬ 
ease and irritability, arising from phimosis and from adherent prepuce. Some 
are remarkably corroborative of the views recently advanced by Dr. Sayre. As 
a not very infrequent cause of the gravest symptoms, abnormal conditions of the 
prepuce should hereafter be more closely regarded. 

Dr. Lazzell presents numerous facts relating to typhoid fever, including some 
fifty cases each, in two distinct epidemics, besides scattered eases, which have led 
him to believe the disease contagious. Usually, but very feebly so, in certain 
epidemics, especially of a severe type, it becomes quite notably communicable. 
Single sporadic cases may, he believes, prove a focus of contamination. Here, as 
we understand, he is not referring to infection from dejecta. 

Dr. Camden gives a case curiously illustrative of the long delay that may occur 
in the full development of the results in brain wounds. A soldier shot in the head 
recovers in two months and resumes duty. Reported well and active for three 
years, he then has a “flighty spell,” and a “hard spell of sickness.” Recovery 
seems to have soon occurred, followed after some years by spasms, after working 
in the sun, in 1873. Recurring in 1874, these result in insanity. Early in 1876, 
the skull was trephined at site of shot-hole. Traces of lead were seen, and one 
fragment pressing on the dura mater was removed. Somewhat improved at first, 
he lived with halting speech and staggering gait one year. At the autopsy the 
buck-shot was traced from the left posterior-superior parietal region, through an 
abscess in the brain, to a point “ two inches in the substance of the brain in the 
left hemisphere,” where it was encysted. 

Epilepsy of fourteen years’ standing, with however some hysteric symptoms, in 
a woman of twenty-six years, permanently disappeared after the discovery and 
treatment of a nearly imperforate hymen and severe uterine ulcerations. Re¬ 
covery has persisted for ten years. T w0 healthy children have resulted from her 
marriage. Dr. McWhorter justly regards this case as a triumph of careful diag¬ 
nosis. The patient at first absolutely refused to allow a vaginal examination. 

One or two other readable papers complete this number. 

5. The prominent feature of the Maryland Transactions is the Annual Ora¬ 
tion by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of Philadelphia. With a courageous disregard of 
possible charges of egotism, the speaker at once assumed that it was his own ideas 
and his own experience that his hearers desired. Acting upon this assumption, 
he described with peculiar force and raciness certain difficult cases which had 
come under his hands, and also gave his views upon the free and bold use of cer¬ 
tain important drugs which often are used timidly and therefore ineffectively. 
In clearness of vision, felicity of illustration, and sharpness of attack upon some 
of the delusions of the day, we are reminded of the immortal “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table.” The points of treatment to which more especial attention 
was directed, are rest, special diet, and passive or special exercise by electricity, 
massage, or other means capable of striet localization. 

The President, Prof. Christopher Johnston, in his Opening Address, treats of 
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what he deems the special needs of the profession in his State. The status of 
medical men as witnesses, expert and ordinary, are especially noted as needing 
some legislative rectification. 

As reporter upon obstetrics and gynecology, Dr. John Morris directs attention 
to the not infrequent existence in the female of symptoms and conditions similar 
to those connected in the male with involuntary emissions and undue sexual ex¬ 
citement. That an actual discharge or emission, under excitement, takes place 
from the vulvo-vaginal glands is maintained by the writer. That in some cases 
it is seriously injurious, and needs careful treatment, is here insisted. Dr. Morris 
believes that many cases of ill-health and mysterious suffering may be traced to 
this cause. Hemorrhage from coition, the preventive treatment of women known 
to be subject to severe post-partum bleeding, and the true principles in the man¬ 
agement of the perineum during labour, are also here treated. 

Dr. W. C. Van Bibber notes the great but unappreciated value of pressure or 
compression as a therapeutic agent. Inordinate deposit of fat in the legs he has 
seen removed by the daily use of a roller bandage. A large, chronic abdominal 
tumour, accompanied with great quantities of pus in the urine, was recovered 
from, under careful and systematic compression, and the removal of constriction 
by corsets, higher up. Even abdominal tumours simulating cancerous growths 
have yielded to gentle but persistent pressure. The diarrhoea of debility has 
been often relieved by the same means. A more heroic treatment was once 
successfully employed, 11 grasping the bowels by a strong hand, and holding them 
steadily for forty-eight hours.” The ease was one of persistent diarrhoea in a 
feeble girl, and which seemed likely to prove fatal. While this last instance 
seems rather extravagant, we believe the doctor is right in attaching considerable 
importance to mechanical support and pressure in many medical cases as well as 
surgical. 

The choleate of soda is warmly commended in cases where the biliary secretion 
does not reach the duodenum in sufficient quantities. 

Dr. Theobald favours the use of probes much larger than those commonly used, 
in treating strictures of the nasal ducts. That the anatomical structure of the 
parts will admit the sizes advised is shown by observations upon many skulls and 
cadavers. Nearly thirty cases are reported to show the results of treatment. 
Probes are believed to be much more effectual than styles; and they should be large, 
and continued in use until all inflammatory symptoms have passed away. A col- 
lyrium of alum-water is often of use, simply placed in the corner of the eye. A 
scale of sizes suggested for the probes proceeds by quarters of a millimetre, num¬ 
ber one being one-quarter, and number sixteen being four millimetres. Twelve 
to fourteen would be the numbers for ordinary use in the nasal duct itself, 3-3£ 
millimetres. 

Dr. Randolph Winslow reports considerable success with strychnia, used hypo¬ 
dermically, for the urinary incontinence of children. We feel somewhat disposed 
to indulge here in a little objurgation against the stabbing treatment, of late so 
fashionable. Not the slightest hint is given of any moral effect thought to be 
obtained in these particular cases, from the dread of pain; nor is it stated that 
the injections were specially localized. Why, in Heaven’s name, then, were the 
poor little wretches tormented with needles, needlessly thrust into their tender 
flesh, when their stomachs were perfectly ready and willing to assimilate the 
drug? Were Dickens to return from the Shades, and to re-write the immortal 
characters of Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen, he would depict them, we are 
sure, not dancing around the actors in a free fight, lancets in hand, ready to bleed 
the first that falls, but with needles whetted and syringes charged, anxious to 
'•'jab” any victim enough stunned to submit to it. A year or two ago we en- 
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countered a contributor to some “Transactions” who had become so depraved, 
so hopelessly demoralized by daily indulgence in this vicious habit, that he actu¬ 
ally invented the verb u to hypoderm!” 

A somewhat full and careful sketch by Dr. Monmonier of recent progress in 
anatomy and in pathology, with several shorter papers, completes this interesting 
number. 

6. President Trader, of the Missouri Association , is the second writer whom 
we have noticed, in preparing this article, who quotes the wonderfully prophetic 
utterance of Dr. Benjamin Rush as to the future of preventive medicine. This 
remarkable man looked forward to a time when pestilential fevers should be as 
much under control as the evils of lightning and conflagration, and when courts 
should punish cities that suffered to exist the cause of disease. The vigorous 
address before us is an excellent type of an improved order of medical eloquence. 
Comparatively seldom now do we meet with the “splurge” and “hifalutin” so 
common a few years ago. Sensible advocacy of definite aims, and forcible state¬ 
ments of real needs, have largely replaced the glittering generalities of the past. 
Especially does preventive medicine receive a great share of attention. 

Dr. Spencer is much impressed with the danger to the sense of hearing which 
attends many modes of treatment employed for naso-pharyngeal catarrh. Injec¬ 
tions, douches, and even atomized fluids, he believes to be very liable to traverse 
the Eustachian tube, and produce the most serious mischief in the ear. 

Dr. G. W. Broome describes a case in which he made subcutaneous section of 
the femur, at the junction of the neck and the shaft, for the relief of anchylosis 
following coxalgia. A false joint with a certain amount of motion seems to have 
been secured. The case is very imperfectly reported ; but if we understand rightly 
the account here given, amputation of the foot, on account of tarsal caries, pre¬ 
ceded the subcutaneous operation by about one year, and seems to have been on 
the other limb. 

Dr. Richmond, in a paper upon Surgical Dealings with Sphincter Muscles, 
shows how the elasticity of important passages has been underrated. Calculi, 
having a smaller diameter of one and a half inch, have been extracted by the 
writer, without cutting into the bladder, by dilatation of the sphincter vesicoe. 
Whether or not the entire urethra also was distended to allow the passage of the 
calculus, we are not told. 

A paper upon Cancer of the Larynx, with four original cases, by Dr. Glasgow; 
three rather extreme cases of Ovariotomy, by Dr. Todd; an article on Syphilitic 
Phthisis, by Dr. Porter; and a paper upon Summer Complaints of Children, by 
Dr. Allen, make up this publication. 

7. The modest pamphlet of the Arkansas Society contains but little matter of 
special interest to outsiders. No similar organization, however, need feel ashamed 
of an address like that here presented from President W. B. Welch. Dealing 
chiefly with the needs of the profession in his own State, and the methods in 
which, if allowed, they can benefit the body politic, he expresses also a dignified 
regret at the teachings recently promulgated by a president of the American 
Medical Association. The rules and customs of the profession are, Dr. Welch 
believes, not at all too stringent. Improvement, with him, does not lie in the 
direction of abrogating the existing Code of Ethics. Among the home questions 
which engage the earnest interest of the President are the establishment of a 
Board of Health, and the providing of proper care for the indigent insane of the 
State. 
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8. The South Carolina Transactions are principally composed of a committee 
report upon State Medicine and Public Hygiene. The writer, Dr. Manning 
Simons, of Charleston, has evidently a thorough appreciation of the duty and 
the interest of the State, as conservator of the health of its citizens. His pre¬ 
sentation of the achievements possible to an able and authoritative board is quite 
full, and very well prepared. 

In a modest and sensible Presidential Address, Dr. Geddings defends the Code 
of Ethics against recent attacks made by one whose position should have been 
surety for better counsels. 

Dr. Baruch gives an interesting account of a trial in which the presence of 
strychnia, given with deadly intent, was sought to be accounted for upon the 
vulgar theory that the drug ordinarily exists as an ingredient of poor whiskey. 
Queerly enough, it was not the learned counsel for the defence that urged this 
popular notion, but the foreman of the jury. The prisoner was actually acquitted 
upon other grounds, essentially the want of direct evidence connecting him with 
the crime. But reiterated expressions from the foreman, in the newspapers after 
the trial, indicated that his firmly held delusion would have alone sufficed to forbid 
a conviction. Thus the writer shows how important might be the legal conse¬ 
quences of an utterly baseless but widely cherished belief. 

9. In the present quarterly issue of the District of Columbia Society we find 
nothing of much general interest except a case of brain disease, supposed to be 
syphilitic. The patient was a hearty young man of eighteen. Except for occa¬ 
sional paroxysms of agonizing pain in the head, the tendency to which prevented 
work, the symptoms would not seem to have been severe. Nausea and vomiting 
usually attended the attacks of pain. He was habitually up and about, with good 
appetite, though losing flesh. . Strabismus and dilatation of pupils are, however, 
mentioned. There was no impairment of taste or smell nor of articulation. Loss 
of co-ordinating power is mentioned, very briefly, as causing awkwardness of gait, 
and fear of falling if he closed his eyes. The pain was always referred to back 
of head and nape of neck. One night, after taking his evening meal, and men¬ 
tioning his design to go to church next morning, he awoke with pain, vomiting, 
and staggering gait, and died in convulsions at 7 A. M. 

The autopsy showed no disease of the cerebrum or lateral ventricles. The 
cerebellum was strongly and generally adherent to the bony walls, “intensely 
congested.” The pons and medulla were “soft and congested.” In the fourth 
ventricle were found four ounces of amber-coloured fluid. The cord was not 
examined. 

Some debate followed, upon the question whether the case was really syphilitic. 
No previous history of primary or secondary symptoms could be learned, though 
frequent exposure was confessed. Treatment by iodide and bromide of potassium 
seemed at first beneficial. A curious trait in the case was the posture sought for 
relief of intense pain, kneeling, with the head pressed between the knees. 

B. L. R. 



